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round a small table, which converts the culasse into a
truncated pyramid. These twenty-four facets, like the
thirty-two above, are differently inclined, and present dif-
ferent figures. It is essential that the faces of the top and
the bottom correspond together in sufficiently exact pro-
portions to multiply the reflections and refractions, so as
to produce the colours of the prismatic spectrum."

Artificial stones, or pastes, are cut and polished in the
same form as brilliants, but, being of softer material, are
cut with fine emery powder and water, and polished with
tripoli. The French have recently produced artificial gems
of such exceeding beauty that the lustre, or " fire," of these
stones is nearly equal to that of the brilliant itself. If the
tip of the tongue, however, be applied alternately to a real
gem and an artificial one, the former will produce a cold
sensation, whilst the latter will appear wa.rm by compari-
son. This is one way of detecting the difference between
the two, which is infallible.

PEENOH  POLISHING.

The superb brilliancy which is given to furniture and
cabinet-work made from rosewood, mahogany, and other
choice woods, and the permanent character of the surface
produced, when properly treated in use, renders the art of
French polishing well worthy of consideration.

The principal material used is a solution of shellac in
methylated spirit, or wood naphtha (pyroxylic. spirit).
Some polishers add gum sandarac, gum elemi, or copal
varnish to the above, with a view to toughen the polish.

The polish is prepared in the same way as ordinary
spirit varnishes, but with the addition sometimes of a